PUNISHMENT.

criminal and the victim, would disappear, for there
would be no one in either class. The result, there-
fore, would be a pure gain : no crime and no punish-
ment. Against this practical conclusion, indeed,
Bentham was one of the first to protest; and he uses
one very sound argument. Punish all crime equally,
he says, and you put a premium on the worst crimes,
If both robber and murderer are to be hanged, thu
robber will .have a good reason for destroying1
evidence, by adding the murder to the plunder of his
victims. But, though the argument is very much
to the purpose, it seems to make our calculations
rather difficult. We cannot look simply to the
deterring influence of a given punishment, but have
to consider its place in the general tariff, and its in-
fluence in inducing people to prefer one variety of
crime to another. And if we try to Jincl our way out
of this difficulty, we shall have, I think, to lincl that
the mode of reasoning requires some modification.

The theory on which the calculation goes may,
perhaps, be represented thus: It is supposed that by
hanging a murderer, you prevent, say, ten murders
which would otherwise happen. The suffering saved
to the ten victims is greater than the actual suffering
of the single criminal. Therefore, the infliction of
the penalty gives a balance on the side of happiness.
The argument seems to me to be sound as far an it